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"Extraordinary Red Book ; a List of all places, pen- 
sions, sinecures, &c. &c. with the salaries and emolu- 
ments arising therefrom. Exhibiting also a complete 
view of the National Debt, &c. &c. the whole compris- 
ing the strongest body of evidence to prove the neces- 
sity of retrenchment, &c. London, 1816." 

The foregoing is the title of a book recently published 
in England, for the purpose of shewing the necessity of 
further and greater retrenchments in the expenses of gov- 
ernment, and probably not without some design of spread- 
ing the opinion, that a change of ministers would be the 
measure most likely to produce the desired effect. It is 
evidently the work of some of the members or adherents of 
the opposition, and some of its statements rest on the au- 
thority of the newspapers. But the great mass of its detail 
is professedly collected from authentick sources, and the 
account in general, is probably accurate. 

The English Government, in all its parts, seems to be a 
singular result of the combined effects of time, accident, and 
opportunity improved. The operation of these causes is 
seen, not only in the general organization of Government, 
and in that adjustment and balance of its great powers 
which may be said to form the Constitution of England, 
but also in the exterior structure, and, if we may so say, 
the domestick arrangement of the system. Thus there 
are not only members in the House of Commons who are 
representatives without constituents, but there are also 
in the subordinate branches of government, and through- 
out all the orders of the state, offices, in which the in- 
cumbents receive pay, although they long ago ceased to 
have duties. These sinecures, inasmuch as they add some- 
thing to the taxes on the people, without producing any 
corresponding advantage to the state, are certainly evils 
in the government, and one would think ought to be, and 
might be made to submit to a system of temperate and 
gradual abolition. It is easy, however, to see that even 
the best disposed minister would find difficulties in this 
work. Many of these offices have, in the course of time, 
by grant of the crown or other mode of acquisition, be- 
come private property. Private property in a free gov- 
ernment cannot always be sacrificed, even to publick ecoa- 
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omy. A despotick government, no doubt, could accom- 
plish this desired simplification, and strike off, at once, 
every thing which detracted from the beautiful and perfect 
theory of the state. Buonaparte, for instance, would 
never have suffered his plan or system of administration 
to be deformed by any uncouth, antiquated, and useless 
appendages, merely because they had become connected 
with private rights, and the interest of individuals. Nothing 
is simpler in the mode of its exisfence than despotick 
power. It is teres et rotundus. It is exactly regular and 
cubick.in its proportions. Old Sarum would have had no 
chance to interpose her representative among the mem- 
bers of Napoleon's legislative body. She might have ex- 
hibited her old parchment charters, and asserted an im- 
memorial prescription in her favour, but she would have 
done all in vain. She would have been disfranchised, 
because she had but three electors ; and it being thus de- 
termined that the right is not derived from grant or pre- 
scription, but belongs to numbers, and the numbers being 
undefined (for what does despotism establish that it cannot 
alter ?) the next city would be alike disfranchised because 
it had but three hundred electors, and the next because it 
has but three thousand. In such cases, the question is 
therefore, whether the evil shall be born, for the sake of 
preserving the system, or whether, in order to get rid of 
the evil, the system itself shall be changed. We make 
these remarks, not as particularly applicable to the subject 
of parliamentary reform in England, but as indicating an 
important general political truth. The great object of 
good governments is to insure permanent privileges, and a 
lasting security for rights. But such is human nature, that 
even from this first of all good principles, permanent evils 
sometimes result. Judges ought, for example, to have a 
permanent tenure in their office. This is necessary to 
secure their uprightness and impartiality. Yet this provi- 
sion will sometimes seat an incompetent judge permanently 
on the bench. But it would be folly, on that account, 
to refuse a permanent tenure to the judicial office. No 
system of human contrivances produces unmixed good. 
It can never be wise, therefore, to tear away a long endured 
evil, without considering whether some principle of good, 
springing from the same root, and watered from the same 
spring, will not be destroyed together with the evil which 
the imperfection of human institutions has connected with it. 
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Happily, in this country, we are not frequently called on 
to act in cases requiring the application of these considera- 
tions. We are not yet oppressed with pensions and sine- 
cures. In the present age of our government, our business 
seems rather to be to guard against the introduction of new, 
than to prune away old abuses. It is not likely that an ex- 
travagant allowance for the civil list will very soon be 
among our grievances. The current of things is the other 
way ; and there is perhaps danger, that an inadequate pro- 
vision'for those who administer the concerns of the publick, 
will bring about that unnatural and unlovely state of things, 
when little or nothing of the talent of the country shall be 
employed in its government. 

The amount of expenditures of the civil list of Great 
Britain for the year ending January 5, 1816, is stated in 
the book before us, to be L. 1,480,231 14 6*. These 
expenditures are divided into classes, arranged, we believe, 
nearly or qurtef upon the plan of Mr Burke's bills for eco- 
nomical reform : viz, 
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The total of the civil list, as stated above, is probably 
about one thirty-fifth, or one fortieth of the whole expendi- 
ture of the government. It is obvious, therefore, that if 
all practical deductions were made, or even the whole abol- 
ished, the effect would not be very great on the necessary 
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amount of taxes. The magnitude of the national debt, 
and the army and navy supplies, are the great causes of 
the necessity of heavy taxation. 

The most odious of the sinecures of which an account 
is given in this book, are those connected with the courts 
of justice. It is no small blemish on the English system 
of judicial administration, that the course of legal redress 
for injuries is rendered expensive, by the fees and emolu- 
ments which are demanded for the incumbents of useless 
places. Thus the registership of the admiralty, an office 
executed, we presume, altogether by deputy, is stated to 
yield to the present incumbent, Lord Arden, an income 
of ten thousand pounds,* after paying all deputies, substi- 
tutes, &c. In other words, the office is a sinecure to 
that amount. Instances of a similar nature exist in some 
other of the courts. The Secretary of War, Lord Bathurst, 
is clerk of the Crown in Chancery, and the same office is 
already granted in reversion to the Hon. Mr. Scott. This 
old practice of granting offices in reversion, must be a most 
powerful enemy to all just reform and retrenchments ; be- 
cause it leaves no" time, when the government might abolish 
or reform the office, without effecting the vested rights of the 
individual. 

The true principles of reform, such alone as are practi- 
cable and efficient, and at the same time just and consist- 
ent with private rights and private property, are delineated 
in Mr. Burke's speech on economical reform, one of the 
most valuable of the political works of that incomparable 
man. 

Among the most liberal allowances of the British govern- 
ment, are those made to its foreign ministers. — The follow- 
ing are instances. 

Earl of Aberdeen, Embassador at Vienna, 
per annum. 

Lord Cathcart, 

Sir Henry Wellesley 

Hon. C. Bagot, 

Lord William Bentiuck, 

Lord Burghersb, 

Mr. Thornton 

* The whole amount of sinecures held by Lord Arden, is upwards 
«f 33,000 pounds per annum. 
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The other leading nations of Europe make compensation 
to their ministers abroad not very different, it is believed, in 
amount from the foregoing rates. The United States have 
hitherto pursued a much more economical system. Our 
ministers at the principal courts of Europe are allowed nine 
thousand dollars a year, and can be allowed no more. An 
attempt to raise this sum failed, last winter, in the House of 
Representatives, although the members had just voted to 
increase their own compensation. It deserves considera- 
tion, whether those who are intrusted to represent the sove- 
reignty, and uphold the dignity of this nation abroad, ought 
to be placed in a condition which must subject them to per- 
petual mortification. 

On the whole, one shHts up this book as he closes any 
other examination into the *tate of the best governed, the 
freest, and the happiest nation in Europe, with a reflection 
on the still greater means of happiness and prosperity en- 
joyed by the people of this country- We have had it in 
our power to cull the best principles of the English con- 
stitution to form our own. The government is yet too 
young to feel the infirmities of age. Few sinecures or 
useless offices are as yet in existence. No place of profit is 
granted in reversion. Taxes are yet comparatively light ; 
and the most rapidly increasing population which the world 
has witnessed, when it shall have spread and thickened 
from the Allan lick to the Mississippi and Missouri, may yet 
look to the west, and still see " the world all before it," 
over which to pour forth its still augmenting numbers. But 
a deep anxiety accompanies the vision of this goodly pros- 
pect- Our institutions are still human, and having many 
peculiar excellences, they have, it is to be feared, peculiar 
defects. If they lay open the road of honour and prefer- 
ment equally to all the good, the bad will rush in at the 
same entrance, when virtue and patriotism, which ought to 
guard the avenue, are driven away by interest or by party. 
If a free press is the unrelenting scourge of vice, a licen- 
tious press makes havock of all virtue, and confounds, in 
the publick eye, all distinction between the evil and the 
good. If universal suffrage, in its wise and sober use, se- 
cures rational liberty, in its abuse, it creates factions and 
party, and these, in their excess, destroy all power of free 
thinking or free acting, and, in truth, leave the people n* 
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right of suffrage at all. In times of high party feeling, 
there is no such thing as free and conscientious choice of 
rulers. Prerogative never shielded its favourites and its 
creatures from all censure and all scrutiny, so completely 
as party has done it. The theoretical doctrine of the En- 
glish constitution, that the king can do no wrong, is not 
more true than the practical doctrine of republicks, in times 
of contention, that the head of a party can do no wrong. 

Let it be considered, too, that although some good men 
may be willing to take office, for the sake of the publick, 
there will be many struggling for it, from motives of gain 
and selfishness. The first will be most competent, but the 
last most assiduous. The first will labour to prepare 
themselves for office ; the others will labour to prepare 
office for themselves. And while the frequency and the 
tumult of elections discourage publick spirit, and wear out 
patriotism, they will in no degree abate the eagerness of self- 
interest, or mitigate the fury of party. 

These then are the evils which threaten the duration of 
our government, and against which all the well-meaning and 
all the wise should unite their efforts : the assiduity and 
impudence of office-seekers— the licentiousness of the Press ; 
the abuse and perversion of the right of suffrage ; and above 
all, that violence of party spirit, which has shewed itself 
in the hands of demagogues, the most tremenduous engine of 
mischief ever wielded against the liberties of a free people. 



Journal of a voyage up the River Missouri ; performed hi 
1811, by H. M. Brackenridge, Esq. second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged by the author. — Baltimore, Coals & 
Maxwell, 1816. 12mo. pp. 246. 

Those who are fond of travels which lead through new 
and wild regions, will derive much gratification from this 
tour of Mr. Brackenridge. The important expedition of 
Lewis and Clark, first gave us some insight into the vast, 
unexplored territory which lies between the mouth of the 
Missouri, and that of the Columbia. Several trading ex- 
peditions have since followed the same, or nearly the same 
route. The settlements are already advanced some hun- 
dreds of miles up the Missouri, and are rapidly increasing} 



